PETER WENTWORTH

by HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON

" IVf R' SPEAKER, I find written in a little volume
IVJLthese words: fi Sweet is the name of liberty, but the
thing itself has a value beyond all inestimable treasure.5 "
So, on February 8, 15763 " the unconquerable Peter Went-
worth *5 began before the Commons of England his memor-
able speech which they " out of a reverent regard for her
Majest/s honour " did not allow him to finish. In addition,
it cost him his own liberty, but that was a consequence he
had foreseen.
The speech was not unpremeditated. In the years which
had elapsed since the previous Parliament, he had pondered
over it in the quiet of his Oxfordshire manor; he had
rehearsed its indictment of the Queen's persistent attempts
to suppress the Commons* freedom of debate and the
bishops5 avidity for ecclesiastical tyranny; and, being not
without worldly wisdom, he had tried " to have it put out **
of his mind for fear that it should cany him to the Tower*
The Tower, under the despotism of a sovereign who made
no secret of her dislike for him and his opinions, was an
unpleasant prospect for an ageing country gentleman of
fifty. Yet when, at the opening of Parliament, his decision
could no longer be delayed, there was no hesitation despite
circumstances even more adverse than he had anticipated*
For in the interval between the Parliaments, the Crown had
not been idle and, by reviving many extinct boroughs under
its influence, had packed the new House with an anti-
Puritan majority. So, ironically, it was the Commons
themselves, on whose behalf Wentworth was pleading, who
sent him to the Tower* They answered his appeal to them
to show themselves ** neither bastards nor dastards, but as
ffl